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REBELLION AND RECOGNITION CONSIDERED. 



The recognition of the Slave States in rebellion against the United 
States Government of North America is being pleaded with great 
urgency by many persons in this country, as due by us to those 
rebel states, on the grounds of thgir valour, their military prowess, 
and their commercial importance. ***> 

A consideration of the subject is, therefore, demanded, so that 
the grounds of such claim may be carefully investigated, and 
brought to the test of international precedents of previous recog* 
nitions, as well as of the principles laid down by the best authori- 
ties for the guidance of nations in such cases. Vattel, in vol. 11, 
c. 4, s. 56, wrote as follows : — 

Whenever, therefore, matters are carried so far as to produce a civil war, 
foreign powers may assist that party which appears to them to have justice 
on its side. He who assists an odious tyrant — he who declares for an unjust 
and rebellious people— violates his duty. 

Before recognition can be entertained at all, the justness of the 
cause of the people seeking to be recognised, even in its limited 
sense, must first be ascertained. This necessarily involves an 
inquiry as to what are the causes. of the rebellion of the slave 
states. It is evident that the reasons assigned by the leaders and 
appointed chiefs of the insurgents will include all the causes. To 
those, then, we refer for the' evidence required, and if on that 
evidence a just cause be not found, surely the claim fails. 

In 1856, the contest between the anti-slavery or free-soil 
candidate and the pro- slavery democratic candidate for the presi- 
dency, was the real commencement of the present crisis. Fremont* 
was the representative of the former principle, and Buchanan the 
exponent of the latter party. The Richmond Enquirer ■, the pro- 
slavery organ of the South, declared in 1856, that — "If Fremont 
is elected the Union will not last an hour after Pierce's (the then 
president) term expires." Preston Brooks, the representative in 
Congress of South Carolina, who has earned such a notoriety as 
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the hero of Southern manliness, chivalry, and gentle-blood, by 
violently assaulting the veDerable, talented, and consistent advo- 
cate of freedom, Charles Sumner, in the senate-house at Washing- 
ton, and who was f6ted by the ladies of the South for that brave 
action, said, in 1856 — 

I tell you, fellow-citizens, from the bottom of my heart, that the only 
mode which I think available for meeting it [the issue of slavery and freedom], 
is just to tear the constitution of the United States, trample it under foot, and 
form a Southern, Confederacy, every state of which shall be a slaveholding 
state. 

It is obvious that so early as 1856 the slavery party saw the 
danger ahead ; their foresight and knowledge of political parties 
impressed their minds with the growing influence of emanci- 
pation principles, and they, therefore, declared that*their power 
under the constitution was ebbing, and must give way to a more 
civilised principle, which was the spirit of that constitution — 
liberty. 

The election of 1856> however, gave them another lease of 
power, and Buchanan becam^president. The slave-holding party 
had been initiated into the^jp(JM>f the new freedom ffiwor by the 
number of votes polled for Fremont, and they determined to make 
a desperate struggle for power again in 1860. , It is perfectly plain, 
however, that they had laid their plans for rebellion in case of 
defeat, and Jefferson I)avis, in 1858, two years before the election, 
prepared his state for the event. In his speech at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1858, he said — 

If an abolitionist be chosen president of the United States, you will have 
presented to you the question of whether you will permit the government to 
pass into the hands of your avowed and implacable enemies. Without 
pausing for an answer, I will state my own position to be that such a result 
would be a species of revolution by which the purposes of government would 
be destroyed, and the mere forms entitled to no respect. In that event, in 
such a manner as should be most expedient, I should deem it your duty to 
provide for your safety outside the Union. 

Here, then, we have the hQnour, the principle, and the conduct 
of the slavery party explicitly stated. If the majority of the 
people should send an abolitionist for the presidency, we will not 
be bound by the majority- will reason; we cannot then dominate 
for our purposes — and because we cannot rule we w\ll not obey. 
"Abolition," be it remembered, is the only cause assigned, in 1858, 
for rebellion. 

South Carolina may surely be trusted, in her deliberately-framed 
causes, as an exponent of the true grounds for secession. She 
complained that the fugitive slaves had not been recovered from 
the Free States — that the slave-hunters had not been assisted 
in their work of recapturing the hunted African — that the Free 
States had not caused their state officers to become slave-catchers 
in pursuance of the Fugitive Slave Law — that the right of pro- 



pertj in man had been depredated and had been denounced «■ 
sinful — that open establishment of societies foe teaching abolition 
principles had been allowed for a quartet of a century — that «m^ 
(by the election of Lincoln) this <m$£-slavery agitation had secured 
the aid of the president of the United States — and that the pre- 
sident elect had said — "That that government could not endure 
permanently hfdf-s\a,ve and half-free" and " that the public must 
rest in the belief that slavery is in the course of ultimate extinction" 

Alabama very minutely details her causes, and they are similar 
in form, and entirely so in substance to those of South Carolina, 
and quite as carefully and politically prepared for public con- 
sideration. 

These being the complaints on account of which rebellion was 
made, it may be inquired whether or not there is corroborative 
proof to be found. There is such additional evidence embodied 
in the compromise resolutions of John Crittenden, the Kentucky 
senator, during the session 1860 and 1861, a summary of which 
we now present : — 

1. It was prQposed, that by amendment of the constitution, slavery should 
be allowed and recognised in all the territory 6outh of latitude 86 degrees 
SO minutes. 

2. That Congress should have no power to abolish slavery in the states 
permitting it. 

3. That Congress should have no power to "abolish slavery in the district 
of Columbia, while it exists in Virginia and Maryland ; nor to prohibit the 
officers of the government and members of Congress from bringing slaves 
therein and holding them as such. 

4. That Congress should have no power to hinder the transportation of 
slaves from one state to another, by land, or navigable rivers, or sea. 

5. That Congress should have full power to pay to the owner of any fugic 
tive slave the full value thereof, when the national officer is prevented 
arresting such fugitive. 

6. That Congress should never have power to interfere with slavery in the 
states where it is now permitted. 

7. That the right to have property in men should be legal, not only in the 
territory then in possession but also in all territory to be thereafter acquired. 

To sum up the whole of Southern evidence, the ultimatum 
offered by Jefferson Davis to the Congress of the United States 
was as follows : — 

That it shall be declared by amendment of the constitution that property in 
slaves, recognised as such by the local law of any of the States of the Union, 
shall stand on the same footing in all constitutional and federal relations as 
any other species of property so recognised ; and, like other property ', shall not 
be subject to be divested or impaired by the local law of any other state, either 
in escape thereto or by the transit or sojourn of the owner therein. And in 
no case whatever shall such property be subject to be divested or impaired by 
any legislative act of the United States, or any of the territories thereof. 

I have now given proofs from the slaveholders themselves, of 
what they complained, viz., that abolition had been taught in 
the Free States, by mouth, pen, pulpit, and platform, and that due 
regard was not had to the property of the South when it assumed 



the shape and form of human beings : of what they feared,— that an 
abolitionist should Jbe elected by the people to be president of the 
Union : of what they demanded, — that slavery should not only ba 
local but constitutional and federal — or in other words national — 
that the slaveholder should have and hold men in bondage in 
any other state than the slave states; and that the territories 
should be the garden for slave labour and subject to the slave- 
curse ; and of what they determined upon, if these concessions 
ware not made, that they would " go out of the Union" and form 
a slave empire. 

The whole theory of the rebellion is therefore so plain that none 
need to be ignorant by reason of indistinctness in its. expression, 
or doubtfulness as to its character. 

Can conscience reconcile itself to a judgment on such evidence, 
that the demands were just ? Can any lover of his kind, any in- 
telligent possessor of personal, civil, and religious liberty, record 
his Yea to the justness of such claims ] I trow not 

Vattel may, however, have had in view other claims than those 
enumerated: such as "vested lights," recognised by usage, allowed 
by sufferance, and consolidated by custom. Have any such ob- 
tained a place in the pleas of the specious and artful advocates of 
secession ? "None of a primary or even secondary importance can 
there be found, even in the most minute of detailed slaveholding 
grievances. Indeed, it would be a matter of wonder if any could 
have been found, for the following reasons :-^- 

The election of Mr. Lincoln to the presidency in November, 
1860, had not changed any part or altered one tittle of the consti- 
tution of the nation ; it had violated no one right held in common 
by the people o*f the nation; it had not nullified one privilege 
which was enjoyed before his election ; it had not altered the 
principle *of the executive, the legislative, or the judicial powers of 
the nation. All were after, as they were before, the election. 
How then by possibility could the election have impaired any 
vested right held under the constitution ? Where could the wrong 
be after? that did not exist before, the election ; and if before, 
why did not the wronged ones seek redress under their own rule 
and in their time of domination ? 

No civil injustice had been done by Abraham Lincoln, therefore 
no justice needed to be sought. The only change that had taken 
place was, that a good man had been constitutionally elected, one 
who was not corrupted by slave-loving tendencies, and consequently 
that the prospective chance of getting new rights to slavery in 
all the territories, and transit in the Free States had become 
"impaired" and rendered almost hopeless. Having no moral or 
civil justness on the side of the rebels, is there any political or 
constitutional plea to which "justice " will adhere ? 
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As an after thod&ht, the plea of the 1 right t6 secede was urged 
as the right of sovereign states. « • 

The right of secession and sovereignty will, therefore, require 
consideration, having been broached as a venture, on which,, 
perhaps, foreign nations might speculate, and from which political" 
and other aid might possibly come. • 

The plausible argument is, that the. Union was a compact of 
states'; that each- state reserved to itself certain unexpressed rights; 
which reserved {tower 1 enabled each state when and how it chose 
to break the compact, and take unto itself sovereign powers and 
independence^ without the consent of any other state or of the 
Federal government!' 

That there was a compact of colonies, then a continental con- 
federation, or a compact of states or ambassadorial congress, dp 'to 
1786, will be admitted by all political and historical students. 

The form of Congress was by state or colonial delegation ; but 
under that, the united' colonies could scarcely be called a nation, 
for each assumed and probably had its independence, free from any 
control of the other states *or colonies. 

Those thirteen provinces united by articles of confederacy in the 
following fbrm : " The said states hereby enter into a firm league 
of friendship with each other." This league in 1781 was ratified, 
not by the people, but by the state governments. Under that 
confederation was the following article : "Each state retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, juris- 
diction, and right which is not by this confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled." Here the 
sovereignty of states was explicitly mentioned 'and retained, but 
in this was subsequently found the vital defect — there was ho power 
to act on individuals, hor/could the confederation command the 
states. The Congress could not, in consequence^ become a national 
power, having only delegated state authority for its basis. "A 
•single state could rise up and veto the most important measures." 
"A minority could govern." Hence the urgent, all-important 
need for. a new form of government. 

Well, a convention was held in 1787, at Philadelphia, for the 
purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation and reporting 
thereon to Congress. The result was, that a constitution was framed 
an^ recommended to be adopted. That there may be no mistake, 
about this result, be it remembered, that two propositions were 
placed distinctly and plainly before the convention — the dhe pro- 
posal being : a revision of the old Articles pf Confederation and 
extension of powers ;' and the other being a new constitution. 
The one was rejected, and the last carried by vote. The one.a com- 
pact of states, the other a national plan of government based upon 
the majority-will of the people. This national constitution was sub- 
mitted to the people in their conventions and "ratified" and solemnly 



" ordained," and established as a more perfect union. Thus, this 
constitution was initiated by "We, the People," not "We, the 
States," and became an organic, nmdamental law. 

Petty sovereignties became thereby a nation, a body politic, 
divided into three great branches of government — the executive, 
the legislative, and. the judicial — having supreme power, invested 
with the prerogative of supreme power, such as the right to make 
treaties, impose and levy taxes^ make war, issue letters of marque, 
coin money, provide for- the defence of the nation, regulate com- 
merce, and &oery other right essential to the welfare and well-being 
of the nation. All and several of these sovereign powers were 
prohibited to any state, and these powers were given by the only 
true sovereignty, namely, the people, in order to " ensure domestic 
tranquillity, to establish justice, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and ip secure+ihe blessings of liberty 
to themselves and their posterity." 

A few authorities, being thg •framers of the constitution or their 
contemporaries, may be mentioned on this point. 

Washington wrote— • . • 

It is obviously impracticable in the Federal government of these states 
to secure all rights df independent sovereignty to each, and yettprovide for 
the interest and safety of all. 

The State of Virginia in convention, in 1788, declared — 

Our national government is not a mere league betvueen sovereign states, 
whioh each may revoke at its pleasure, but the solemn act of the people of the 
several states. 

Madison says — * . ' 

In our government the real power lies in the majority of the people. * 
And in a. letter to Jeffersonj. discussing the danger $f oppression 
likely to arise from the possession of powes by the people in con- 
sequence of interest, he wrote, — * . 

Perhaps, too, there may be a certain degree of danger, that a succession 
of artful and ambitious rulers may, by gradual and well-timed advances, * 
finally erect an independent government, on the subversion of liberty. 

This the slaveholders are trying to accomplish. 

Jefferson in reply, entered largely into the questions broached 
by Madison, referring to the new constitution; and calls the state * 
governments "subordinate governments" and "agents" only. "Im 
his presidential address or * 1801, are the following remark- 
able words — remarkable, however, only in the light of modern 
argument — by the "sovereignty rebels" of the United States : — 
"To you, then, gentlemen, who are charged with the sovereign 
functions of legislative, &c" This was addressed to the Congress 
of the Union, and after adverting to the discussions that had 
been heid on the framing of the 4 constitution, which, he said "had 
been decided by the voice of the nation" he proceeded to enumerate 



the details of what he" called "the sum of good government," and 
• described what he deemed " the essential principles of our govern- 
ment." Among the rest were, "the support of state governments 
in all their rights, as the most competent administration for our 
, domestic concerns" and "the preservation of the general govern- 
ment in its whole constitutional vigour, as the sheet anchor of peace 
at home and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of election 
by the people" and "absolute acquiescence m the decisions of the 
majority, the vital principles of republics, from which there is 
no appeal but to force — the vital principle and immediate parent of 
despotism." This force is now used by the slaveholders. It is 
also to be observed that the question of right to the territories 
commenced in Jefferson's time, and perhaps his opinion will be of 
great value now, inasmuch as sovereignty is involved therein. 

South Carolina claimed territorial rights against the claims of 
the Indians, and the protection of the Federal government. 
Jefferson was of opinion that — 

Government should firmly maintain this ground, that the Indians have a 
right to the occupation of these lands independent of those states within 
whose chartered lines they happen to be ; that until they cede them by treaty 
or other transaction equivalent to a treaty, no pet of a state can give a right 
to such land ; that under the present constitution nor the ancient confede- 
ration had any person or state the right to treat with the Indians without the 
consent of the general ■government. .... That the government was 
determined to exert* all its energy for the patronage and protection of the 
rights of the Indian and the preservation of peace between the United States ; * 
and that if any settlements are made on land not ceded by them, without the 
previous consent of the United States, the government will think itself bound 
not only to declare to the Indians that such settlements are without the 
authority or protection of the United States, but to remove them also by 
public force. 

When Louisiana was purchased by the United States, it was 
met with opposition on the ground that the government had no 
power- to acquire new territory, but Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, 
of well-known ability and high position, contended that the 
"right was with the government ;" and Mr. Nicholson, of Mary- 
land, supported the power to purchase, by urging that the right 
to acquire territory was incident to every " sovereign nation, that 
the states confederately had this power after their independence, * 
and having surrendered it — with the power to declare war and 
make treaties — to Congress, it now belonged to the Federal 
government, and that these powers, are expressly taken from the . 
states by the constitution, and, being essential to sovereignty, 
«. they must exist somewhere." 

That sovereignty was inherent in the constitution as ordained 
and established by the people there can be little doubt, and with 
sovereign power the right of states to secede from the Union, 
without the consent of that power, will be as certainly void and 
nullified It may be remarked that high treason can only lie 
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against sovereignty ; there i» no such misdemeanor provided for 
except in the United States constitution* it alone, therefore, must 
possess the sovereignty* # 

The greatest advocate of secession was Calhoun, who in 1833 
proposed his celebrated resolution inculcating that doctrine, and # 
in which, for the first time, the word " acceding " of the states to 
tie constitution was used. 

Daniel Webster replied to the ingenious theory propounded by 
Calhoun, and his speech ia exhaustive of the whole question of 
secession. Indeed, so ably was the position argued that we shall 
quote therefrom as the best authority still extant on the matter, 
unanswerable and unanswered to this day. - 

Accession, as a word applied to political association implies coming into 
a league, treaty, or confederacy, by one hitherto a stranger to it ; and seces- 
' sion implies departing from such league or confederacy. The people of the 
United States have used no such form of expression in establishing the present 
government. They do not say, accede to a league, but they declare that 
they ordain and establish a constitution. 

Therefore, sir, since any state, before she can prove her right to dissolve 
the Union, must show her authority to undo what has been done ; uo State 
is at liberty to secede on the ground that she and other States have done 
nothing but accede. She must show that she has a right to reverse what has 
been ordained— to unsettle said overthrow what has been established— to reject 
what the people have atiopted— and to break up what they have ratified. 

The people have ordained a constitution ; can they reject it without revo-; 
lution ? They have established a form of government ; can they overthrow 
1 it without revolution ? These are the true questions. 

If one state may secede, ten may de so, twenty may do so, twenty-three 
may do so. Sir, as these secessions go on one after another, what is to con- 
stitute the United States ? Whose will be the army ? Whose the navy ? 
Who will pay the debts? Who fulfil the public treaties? Who perform 
the constitutional guarantees? Who govern the district and territories? 
Who retain the public property ? The constitution does not provide for events 
which must be preceded oy tie own destruction. Secession, therefore, is 
revolutionary. 

Sir, the constitution of the United States was received as a whole, and 
for the whole country. 

The result of the gentleman's opinion, or rather the very text of his 
doctrine, is, that no act of Congress can hind all. the states, the constitu- 
tionality of which is not admitted by all. This is precisely the evil 
experienced under the old confederation, and for remedy of which this consti- 
• tipn was adopted. The leading object in establishing this government, an 
object forced upon the country by the condition of the times, and the absolute 
necessity of the law, was to give to Congress power to lay and collect imposts 
without the consent of particular states. The revolutionary debt, was unpaid ; 
the national treasury was bankrupt; the country was destitute of credit; 
Congress issued its requisitions on the states, and the states neglected them.; 
there was no power of coercion" but war; Congress could not lay imposts .or 
other taxes by its own authority; the whole general government, therefore, 
was little mors than a name. The country sought to escape from this con- 
dition, at once feeble and disgraceful, by constituting a government which 
should have power of itself to lay duties and taxes and to pay the public debt, 
and provide for the general welfare ; and to lay these duties and taxes in all 
the states without asking the consent of the states' governments. This was 
the very power on which the new constitution was to*depend for all its 
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ability to do good; and without it, it can be .no government now or at any 
time. The people of all the states agreed to create a common government, 
to be conducted'by common counsels. 

It is, therefore, elear that the new constitution did not provide* 
for its own destruction ; it is also evident that by special sections 
thereof it did provide for its perpetuity by ample provisions for an 
amendment of the instrument adapted to the national wants, to be 
ascertained by national or popular vote ; and, therefore, the very- 
idea of secession, by any one or more states, is absurd in concep- 
tion, illogical in its premises, anjl treasonable in its utterance. 
The constitution was a substantive form; not league, nor compact* 
nor confederacy, but one that in* its very nature was supreme ; 
having the power expressed <4 To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all otlier powers vested by this constitution in the 
government of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof;" and that "This constitution, and the laws made m pur- 
suance thereof/ shall be the supreme law of the land? 
# The great Patrick Henry said — " It must be one great consoli- 
dated national government of the people of all the United States." 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in "Gibbons 0. * 
Ogden," held this language*— • 

It has been said that the states were 'sovereign, were completely inde- 
pendent, and were connected to, each other by a league. This is true ; bat 
when these alMed sovereignties converted their league into a government, 
when th4Jr converted their Congress of ambassadors into a legislature 
empowered to enact laws, the whole character in which the states appear 

* underwent a change. ♦ « 

* Justice Story, ' than whom there is n'ot a higher constitutional 
authority, said — * 

, In the most elaborate expositions of the constitution by its friends, its 
character as a permanent, form of government, as a fundameptal law, as a 
supreme rule, which no state was at liberty to disregard, to suspend, or 

* annul, was constantly admitted and insisted upon. . * 

* * * i ' • t 

Chancellor Kent, in an elaborate paper, decides the position of 
secession in accordance with the*prfeceding conclusions. 

President Jackson, a Southern man, is as strong in his views as 
any of the .foregoing authorities ; and a quotation fitom nis cele- • 
brated proclamation in 1833, when South Carolina, the heretic 
state of the Union, attempted to annul a law of Congress, will be 
acceptable at the present time. He, after enumerating the defects 
of the "league" of states or confederation first determined upon, 
said — ' *• 

Under its operation we could scarcely be called a nation. We had neither 

•prosperity at borne, nor consideration abroad. This state of things could not 

be endured, and our present hapj>y constitution was formed, but formed in 

vain if this fatal doctrine (of nullification and secession) prevails. I consider, 

then, the power to annul a law of the United States, assumed by one State, 
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incompatible with the existence of the Union, contradicted expressly by $i& 
letter of the constitution, unauthorised by its spirit, inconsistent with every 
principle on which it was founded, and destructive of the great object for 
which it was formed. 

- The constitution declares that the judicial powers of the United States 
extend to cases arising under the laws of the United States, and that such 
laws — the constitution and treaties — shall be paramount to th% state consti- 
tution and laws. 

We are one people in the choice of the president and vice-president. 
Here the states have no other agency than to direct the mode in which the 
vote shall be given. The candidates having the majomy of all the votes are 
chosen. The electors of a majority of states may have given their votes for 
one candidate, and yet another ma^be, chosen. The people then and nofc 
the states are represented in the executive branch. 

The constitution of the United States then forms a government, not a league. 
It is a government in which all the people are represented, which operates 
directly on the people individually, not on the states : they retained all the 
power they did. not grant. But each state having expressly parted with so 
many powers as to constitute jointly with other states a single nation, can* 
not from that period possess any right to secede, because such secession does 
not break a league but destroys the unity of a nation, and any injury to that 
unity is not only a breachtwhich would result from the contravention of a 
compact but it is an offence against the whole Union. 

Secession* , Kke any other revolutionary act, may be mcfrally justified by* 
the extremity of oppression ; but to call it a constitutional right, is confound-* 
ing the meaning of terms, and can only be done through gross error, or to 
deceive those who are willing to assort a rig^t but would pause before they 
made a revolution or incurred the penalties consequent tfpon a failure. - 

John P. Kennedy, of Maryland, a slave state, declares — 

This assumed right of secession is scoutecf by the judgment of the world. 
No jurist, no statesman, no man of honest "judgment ever affirmed it until 
in these later days it was found to be the convenient pretext for a party design. 

The Y ice-President of the rebel 'confederacy, the Hon. A. H. 
Stephens, declared his opinion, in the face .of his state, agains't 
secession. 

Having now given the opinion of the best authorities of men in * 
America, "tliose who assisted in framing the constitution, those 
who have decided under that constitution, and those who are 
now interested therein, it will not require any further argu- • 
ment to prove that secession has no foundation in right, in theory/ 
or in fact. This plea, then,' by which the rebels sought to blind 
the judgment of the'world, is worthless, and must be placed out- 
side *the pale of reason, of truth, and of justice.. 

Secess'ion therefore means revolution, and as such must be <Jealt 
with in this paper. 

The right to revolutionise is held sacred by all peoples, where 
that right is exercised to "resist by arms a tyranny practised over 
themselves ;" but that right cannot be Identified with " the right 
to rebel in defence of the power to tyrannise over others." And 
that is the actual power sought to be # obtained by .the slaveholding' 
rebels, namely, to secure a perpetuity of right to oppress, enslave, and 
maintain in bondage human beings, whether black or white, who 
cannot claim to be possessors of human property. t 
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The slaveholders are, therefore, in rebellion ; being so, are they 
justified on the pleas they have set before the world, as the sufficient 
causes foV rebellion ? * t * ■ • ' 

The American Declaration of Independence contains the grounds 
which South* ^Jaroiina, Virginia, and others, agreed were true ones 
for revolution. They are as follow : — 

We hold these truths to be self-evident. That all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; that 
amorfg these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That ito secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the governed. That when any form of 
government' becomes destructive of these ends (life, liberty, and the pursuit . 
of happiness), it is. the right of the people to alter it, or abolish it and to insti- 
tute a new government. 

Our enquiry must therefore be — Has the United States govern- 
ment destroyed, or persistently or despotically abused, the right to 
life, to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness of their rebellious 
people 1 . ' 

They would, as a matter of imperative necessity, have so stated, 
had there been a shadow of a charge ; but we cannot find one 
complaint on any of the bases mentioned. 

There is evidence to the contrary- — even of their chief men. 
Vice-president Stephens, the ablest man of the rebel league, said 
on the 14th November, 1860, while warning his state against 
secession — 

• This government of our fathers, with all its defects, comes nearer the 
objects of all good»government than any other on the face of the earth. . ., . 
Have we not at the South as well as at the North grown great, prosperous, 
and happy under its operation? Has any part of the world ever shown such 
. rapid progress in the development of wealth and all the material resources of 
national power and greatness as the Southern States have under the general 
government. 

The governor of Florida, -a 'slave state, declared that the rebel- 
lion watf made "without complaint' of wrong or injustice." 

The 'people' of Virginia, a slave state; in Convention, at Wheel- 
ing, declared that the Confederates had formed-^- 

An illegal confederacy of rebellious states, had instituted a reign of .terror, 
Intended to suppress the free expression of the will of the people, making 
elections a mockery and a fraud. 

They have attempted to bring the allegiance of the people of the United 
States into direct conflict with the subordinate allegiance to the state, thereby 
making obedience to their pretended ordinance treason against the former. 
. They have attempted to subvert the Union, founded by Washington and 
his co-patriots in the purer days of the Republic, which has conferred un- 
exampled prosperity upon every class of -citizens and upon every section of 
the community. 

J. P. Kennedy, of Maryland, a slave state, in his address to the 
people of that state, in May, 1861, said — 

We may .not shelter ourselves under the plea of revolution. Maryland 
has no cause for revolution. No man in Maryland can lay his hand upon his 



heart and say that this government of ours has ever done hhn wrong ; lias 
ever Ftinted its bounty to him in the full enjoyment of his life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. We cannot answer to God or man, therefore, for 
plunging into the great crime of rebellion. • * 

The address of the Convention Border States, * assembled at 
Frankfort, containing a solemn warning against "secession, declares 
that the act had . 

No warranty any known principle of our government, and nq justification 
in the facts existing when they seceded ; that it is of no more rational force' 
than the argument of the suicide to commit' self-slaughter. Secession is A not 
a right, and they declare that the war resulted from the ambition of men, 
rather than from the wrongs done the people. 

In the Senate of Kentucky, another slave state, Senator 
Rousseau declared — 

Our government is the best in the world. It has answered all the ends 
for which governments are made. We all know tins. It has oppressed no 
man, nor has it burdened us a feather weight. It has brought us nothing 
but blessings.. Under it we have been happy, prosperous, and free. 

Holman, of Indiana, democrat, in Congress declared, that no 
" intolerable oppression " existed, and " therefore, if the govern- 
ment was overturned it would be without justification or cause." 

Morris, democrat, of Illinois, in Congress, pronounced the 
secession movement to be treason against the constitution. Mill- 
son of Virginia, Hamilton of Texas, Etheridge of Tennessee, all 
declared that there was no just cause for rebellion — no oppression, 
no tyranny ; and that the charges of the rebels against the govern- 
ment "never happened:" and Teake of Virginia, declared "he 
washed his hands clean of the' shame and of the crime that will 
attach to those who would overthrow the republic and raise a 
despotism upon its ruins." 

Here we have the opinion of Southern men, representatives of 
slaveholding states in Congress and out of Congress, that no cause 
had arisen to justify rebellion. For what then was rebellion made % 

Iverson, representative of Georgia, declared it was to avoid 
" universal emancipation by the Federal government," and to 
obtain nothing " short of congressional protection to slavery in 
the territories." Benjamin, of Louisiana, declared they were 
prepared to wait the issue — "that slaves were property and 
entitled to the protection of the government in the territories." 

Toombs, of Georgia, expressed his determination to fight for the 
right of protection to slave property in the territories, and that 
" Georgia was on the war path." 

Glay, of Alabama, regarded the republican platform as a decla- 
ration of war, for it declares " that our negroes are entitled to 
liberty and equality with, white men ;" and asks, • " must we live 
by choice or compulsion under the rule of those who present us 
with the alternative of an. irrepressible conflict in defence of our 
ajtar$ and firesides* or the* ^numission of pur slaves, and their 
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admission to social equality ?" Wig&U, of Texas, declared that 
t'vOLii has a right to property in man." " We say that our slaves 
are our property." "If you wish to settle this matter, declare that 
slaves are' property, and like other property entitled to be protected 
in every quarter of the globe, on land a%d on flea. Say that to w, 
and then the difficulty is settled." 

Chingman, of North Carolina, said : — 

In his judgment the issue which North 'Carolina and Kentucky hare to 
determine is whether there shall he a manly resistance now or whether our 
states shall become free negro communities. It is my deliberate judgment - 
(he said) that if this issue had met with no resistance the latter alternative * 
would have been the result.' . 

Taking these southern representatives as the. best and inost * 
true exponents of their own oauses for rebellion, what do we 
find, them to be? Slavery, slavery, nothing but slavery; its . 
protection, its extension, its nationalisation, by amendment to the 
constitution ; therefore it was for an object not within the pro- 
tection of nor recognised by the constitution,. but in word and 
deed' contrary to the vital principle of that constitution. 

Slavery, on principle, must mean non-equality and inferiority of 
some section of the human race; must mean that that section 
have no inalienable rights to life, to liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness •; and consequently the declared principle authorising 
rebellion has no foothold ; as the slaveholders do not complain of 
any abuse of their ** inalienable rights" to those blessings ; but 
that they cannot legally, constitutionally, under national pro- 
tection, persistently abuse the "inalienable rights" of the African 
race. Because they could not obtain that indulgence to do wrong 
they attempt disunion, commit treason, and commence war in 
defence of the power to enslave men. Can it be true that in the 
nineteenth century of Christian cimlisation men anywhere would * 
fightfor such an object, more especially men of the Anglo Saxon race ? 

Vice-president Stephens affirms it, and declares slavery to be 
Hie corner stone of their new government. 

The Rev. Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, declares that- 2 - 

The providential trust of the South is to perpetuate the* institution of 
domestic slavery, with freest scope for its natural development. We should 
at once lift ourselves intelligently to the highest moral ground, and proclaim 
to all the world that we hold our trust from God. 

James Williams, late minister to Turkey, of a Southern 'Exe- 
cutive of the United States, declares boldly, in his "South 
Vindicated," that, for the institution of slavery, pure and simple, 
the South drew the sword. 

It- requires no argument to prove (says this writer) that the 
African race are totally unfit by nature, habit, and education, to 
become free citizens. He also declares free labour far worse 
than slave labour, and that the real cause of danger to the slave 
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power was the limitation or non-extension theory ,of the 
republican party. He also affirms " that slavery demands 1ie*w 
territories, which territories would be cheaply earned by war." 

With such a vast area, yet untilled in the slave states, for wha£ 
purpose did,the slaveholders require more land ? 

Hon. L. W. Spratt, of Georgia,, said at Savannah : — 

T%a reason for the revival of the slave trade is, it will give political power 
to the oouth. Imported slaves will give increase of representatives to the 
national legislature. More slaves will give us more states, and it is therefore 
within the pewer of the untutored savages we bring from Africa to reptore to 

• the South the influence she has lost by the suppression of the trade. 

• That was the main reason for the Texan annexation and war. 
» Mr. B Stephens said — . » 

. We can divide Texas into five slave states, and it is plain that, unless the 
number of African stock be increased, we* have not the population, and might 
as well abandon the race with the free states. 

A Convention was held in 1?59, at Yicksburg. A vote in 
favour of re-openyig the slave trade publicly and in defiance. of 
law was carried by a large majority. The African Labour Supply 
Association* was formed, and M. o>e Bow, of* the Southern Review, 
elected president thereof. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Georgia have expounded,' 
similar views, and Alabama formed a league of United South- 
erners for the same purpose. Georgia offered a premium of 25 
dollars for the best specimen of a liye African, imported within 
twelve months. Governor Adams, of South Carolina, in his 
address in 1857, denounced the prohibition of trading in slaves, 
and said it interfered with the essential interest of the South. 

The Chief Press, of South Carolina, said : — 

To the end of changing our attitude in the contest, and of planting our 
* standard right in the very face of pur adversaries, we propose, as a leading 
principle of Southern policy, to re-open and legitimise the slave trade. 

Was there any reason, then, for this territorial demand other 
than political ? ^Economically, it wa%not to be desired;. physically, 
the then area of soil at the. rate of progress in the South' would 
last thousands of years. Why, then, need it and the slave trade 
.also ? If was a political reason solely. The senate of the national 
Congress had been the mainstay of slave power ; to that, indepen - 

• dent of population and size of state; every state sent two senators, 
and in that part of the fwlitical machine, the South held the 
votes, by the greater number of slave states than the free states 
counted; but in 1850, the admission of California as. a free stated- 
carried the majority of free states, and, consequently, the chances' 
of a majority vote for slave purposes were thereby endangered. 

Hence the necessity of new territory to populate with Africans, 
that it might be in the, position to be divided into states, to give 
votes in the senate, and bring up the balance of power they had lost. 
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Had the slaveholders been as persistent in a- good cause for 9 
noble and civilised object, what a power they would consolidate. 
It appears that they have been . blinded to their own folly, their 
wicked sydtem,, and the sum of human wrong thus, inflicted 
For through every questionable transaction in which American 
polity has taken, through the Seminole war, the addition of 
Texas, the Mexican war, ' the buccaneering expedition of Walker, 
the. raids upon Cuba; the Clay compromise, the repudiation of 
the Missouri Compromise when that * became ineffective, the 
Fugitive Slave Law, the Kansas-Nebraska series of legislation, and 
the fearful butcheries in defence of squatter sovereignty, the Dred 
'Scott decision, and then the demand for protection jof slavery in 
the territories, all hav£ had one aim — to make the Union and itfe 
common lands or territories, as also the- free states, the field for 
slave breeding, slave labour, and slave gains. Inasmuch as this 
system of slavery is the very foundation of .the new government, 
and the new government having found warm and earnest sup- 
porters in the reputed leading press of this nation, as well as 
direct aid and encouragement from a large section of the kingdom, 
it may be well to summarise the character of the system as 
described by Southerners, and also by others, whose opinions are 
entitled to respect. 

WeVould not offend the conscience or judgment of any readers, 
but this portion, . brief though it will be, is needed to .be pro- 
claimed afresh, so as to illustrate the kind of nationality sought 
to be recognised by the freemen of this United Kingdom. 

John Randolph, of Roanoake, a man who occupies a large 
space in the history of the best men in America, and a Southern 
man, said in Congress that — 

The 'trophies of the internal slave trade were handcuffs, manacles, and 
blood-stained cowhides, that no sister's or daughter's hand was denied to 
such masters as were the monsters of cruelty. 

The slave code does not allow of marriage between whites and 
coloured people. 

Olmstead, a calm investigator and thinker, adduces the direct 
testimony of the more humane planters to the evils of slavery ; 
and avers that children and grandchildren of planters are often 
found on the plantations. 

One planter writes, that in the slave states — 

As much attention is paid to the breeding and growth of negroes as to 
that of horses and mules. Further South, we. raise them for use and market. 
Planters command their girls and women to bear children ; and I have known 
a great many negro girls sold off because they did not bear children. A 
breeding woman is worth one-sixth to oqe quarter more than a woman of the 
Opposite class. 

Mrs. Douglas, a Virginia lady, was tried and convicted for 
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teaching slaves to read. While in gaol she wrote on the evils 
connected with the law that prohibits marriage between persons of 
different, complexions, and says — • 

It is the great evil banging over the Southern slave states, 'destroying tbe 
happiness and peace of thousands. * It pervades the entire society. 

The §louth Carolina slave code, 1834, enacts — ^Thfet if any person 
hereafter teach any slave to read or write, or shall aid in assisting 
any slave to read or write, or cause so to be done, such person, if 
a free white, shall for every offence* be fined a hundred dollars or 
six months' imprisonment ; if a free person of colour, he shall 
have fifty lashes and be fined fifty dollars ; and if a slave, shall be 
whipped ;• and if keeping a school for such instruction to free* 
Coloured persons or slaves, shall have the above punishment 
inflicted." . 

Virginia, in 1849, decreed — "That every assemblage, of negroes 
for purposes of instruction in reading • or writing shall be an 
unlawful assembly, and those assembling shall be punished with 
stripes. If a white person join such assemblage, he is to be impri-, 
spned tor six months and fined a hundred dollars." 

Georgia, 1829, decreed— -'• That if any slave, negro, or person of 
colour, or any white person, shall teach any other slave, negro, or 
free person of colour, to read or write, either written or printed 
characters, the said free coloured person or slave shall be published 
by fine, and whipping ; and the said white person fined five 
hundred dollars and imprisonment." 

Louisiana, 1830, decreed — "That all persons who shall teach, or 
cause to be taught, any slave in this state to read or write shall, 
on conviction, be imprisoned not less than one or more than twelve 
months." , 

Alabama enacts — "That any person who shall attempt to teadh 
any free person of colour or slave to spell, read, or write, shall be 
fined not less than two hundred and fifty dollars, nor more than 
five hundred dollars." 

The great and good Dr. Channing, who was interested in every- 
thing tending to the well-being of his country, and whose philan- 
thropy and ability all regard with admiration and respect, shall 
explain what slavery is — 

The slave can acquire nothing hut what must belong to his master. • Such 
is the case. The slave is stripped of his right to wife and children ; the slave 
is stripped of the right to the culture of his rational powers ; the slave is 
deprived of the right of self-defence. No injury from a white man he is 
suffered to repel, nor can he seek redress from the laws of his country. Slavery 
raptures the most sacred ties on. earth. It violates home — it lacerates the best 
affections, pod has ordained for all men alike the highest earthly happiness 
in providing for the sanctuary of home. But the slave's home does not merit 
the name. To him it is no sanctuary. It is open to violation, insult, »and 
• outrage. His children belong to another, are provided by another, are dis- 
posed of by another He lives not for his iaraily, but for* a stranger. He 
cannot improve their lot . His wife and daughter he casnot shield from 
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insult. Tbey may be torn from hint at another's pleasure, sbld as beast* of 
burden, sent* he knows not whither, sent where he cannot reach them, or 
even interchange inquiries and messages of love. To the slave, marriage has 
no sanctity. It may be dissolved in a moment at another's will.. His wife, 
son, and daughter may be lashed before bis eyes, not a finger must be lifted 
in their defence. Thus, the slave's home is desecrated. .... Free 1 
institutions rest on two great political virtues, the love of liberty and the 
love of order. The slaveholder is of necessity more or less wanting in both, 
although the one by heritage may not so be until by use he becomes matured 

in all the evils incident to slavery An institution so founded in 

wrong, so imbued with injustice, cannot be made a good Every; 

good man should earnestly pray and use every virtuous influence that afc 
institution so blighting to human nature may be brought to an end. 

We have sacrificed opinion to authoritative utterances, and 
re-produced only a synopsis of the evidence obtained on the various 
points of the preceding pages* Those points are — That rebellion 
must have justice on its side ere it can claim an entrance into the 
family of nations. That the rebellion was prepared for, and made 
on account of an election of a free soil president, whose individual 
opinion was that slavery ought not to be extended to the terri- 
tories. That the success of the party holding that theory had 
rendered very doubtful the further domination of the slave power. 
That the demands by the rebel leaders were on account of slavery* 
and no other thing whatever. That their demands being refuse^ 
they claimed the right to secede by right of sovereignty principle: 
That there is no right of secession under the constitution. That 
the sovereignty of states has not existed since 1787, if, indeed, it 
existed at all prior to that. That secession is rebellion, and that re~ 
bellion is not justified on their own acknowledged principle of right 
to rebel. That neither, their lives, their liberties, nor their happi- 
ness have been at all jeopardised, impaired, or persistently abused. 
That they rebelled to perpetuate the abuse and despotic rule oi, 
and over, millions of their fellow-men of the African race. That 
they declare such tyranny and despotism under bondage to be in 
accordance with the designs of Providence, the law of nature, and 
the only permanent basis of a great empire. That their own 
fellow-subjects declare the system of slavery to be brutal, licen- 
tious, and a curse. That the system is against the laws of God 
and of civilised society. That, therefore, on no one plea can the 
rebels Appeal to the rectitude, moral power, and governments of 
civilise* people for recognition, with the faintest shadow of justice 
im the claim ; but, rather, on its very front, it bears the hideous 
deformity of crime blended with gain, of luxury tainted with the 
blood of the fdave, of power undermined by desolation, licentious* 
ness, and vicious barbarism, and, under Yattel, recognition of them 
by this nation would be a violation of duty and a declaration of 
sympathy with an unjust aofl rebellious people. 

Eecognition presents this conclusion, being- as we believe, the 
wdy one that can be arrived at after the evidence adduced We 
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now proceed to notice the authorities on national relations to belli-' 
gerents, and international recognition. Yattel says :— ' . 

Those who assist (by recognition) either side, are entitled to be treated on 
the usual footing of enemies in general ; and according to the Jaws of war, 
as auxiliaries in a regular war. 

On this dictum, a foreign power interfering in a civil war, fciakes 
itself the ally of one party, and necessarily the enemy of the other. 
To become an ally of the slaveholders of tke Southern states, by 
recognising a rebellion for slave power, would be despicable in any 
civilised nation, much more vicious in principle in our own kingdom. 
There is, however, a secondary use of the word recognition, which 
is, '" the expression of an opinion by a foreign power, that 
the revolted people from the parent state has Acquired actual 
independence, and this simply records* the establishment of that 
independence." This latter sense of recognition is the only one 
that can by possibility oe discussed as appertaining to the govern- 
ment of this nation in any future polity. In the words of Sir J. 
Macintosh, applied to the recognition of the Spanish states of 
America : — 

What we have ty> do is, therefore, not recognition in its first and most 
strictly proper sense. Our recognition is virtual. The most conspicuous 
part of such. a recognition is the act of sending and receiving diplomatic 7 
agents. It implies no guarantee, no alliance, no aid, no approbation of the 
successful revolt, no intimation of an opinion concerning the justice or 
injustice of the means by which it has been accomplished. We deal with 
the authorities of new states on the same principles and for the same object 
as with those of old. We consider them as governments actually exercising 
authority over the people of a country with whom we are called upon to 
maintain a regular intercourse by diplomatic agents for the interests of Great 
Britain, and for the security of British subjects. 

Mr. Canning puts the distinction shortly thus i— 

Becognition has clearly two senses in which it is to be differently under' 
stood. If the colonies say to the mother country, « We assert our. inde- 
pendence,' and the mother country answers, ' I admit it,' that is recognition 
in one sense. If the colonies say to another state, ' We are independent,' 
and the other state replies, ' I allow that you are so,' that is recognition in 
another sense of the term. 

It will be observed that the only recognition we can give is 
that of acknowledging the independence of the revolted states 
when that independence is actual, and,- with the authority and 
power of government, sufficient to maintain in peace ana regu- 
larity all political and commercial interests within the area of its 
claim geographically, and can give security, personal and civil, 
to foreign subjects within the bounds of its assumed territorial 
jurisdiction. 

The official recognition by France of the United States of North 
America in 1776 required "full possession of independence." In 
1810 the revolution began in the Spanish possessions of South 
America. The revolted peoples were only recognised in 1832 by 
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the United States, and in 1825 by Great Britain. This is the 
real precedent for the conduct of neutral natibns, and is the most 
complete on record, having been interpreted and commented upon 
by Canning, Mackintosh, Monroe, and Ajlams in most elaborate 
papers and speeches. The possessions of Spain wer^ divided into 
nine provinces or colonies, comprising Mexico, Havanna, Guatemala, 
Porto Kico, Caraccas, New Grenada, Peru, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayrea. In 1818 Buenos Ayres requested the United States to 
receive consuls^ because the people of that province held an unequal 
position to that of Spanish subjects in obtaining protection of their 
interests. The United States declined to do so, because pf pre- 
maturely involving recognition. This was after eight years of 
struggle for success. Caraccas united with other powers, and 
Ibrmed the confederation of Venezuela, and declared independence 
in 181 1 ; but the Spanish authority recovered its hold, and then 
the people joined New Grenada, and, in 1819, formed the republic 
of Columbia. Bolivar was made president. After the formation 
of the last named republic an armistiog was obtained, but no terms 
of peace come to between the revolrad colony and the mother 
country before the expiration of the armistice. Bolivar's successes 
were however so decided, that in 1820 their sovereignty was for 
the first time undisputed. Chili declared her independence in 
1811, but did not completely overthrow the authority of Spain 
until 1818. Mexico declared her independence in 1813 by a 
•ational congress, but the contest for power ebbed and flowed 
until 1821. 

These resolutions are the mainstay, the base of all international 
law on the subject of recognition, and by it we nyist be, in a large 
measure, influenced and guided. 

From 1810 nntil 1822, the struggle and war varied in results ; 
now apparently on the full swing of success, then losing that 
which had been gained. The nations looked on until the time 
came when the last remnant of Spanish authority for all practical 
uses had disappeared, and the provinces had obtained full posses- 
sion of practical independence, and then the United States 
recognised the new nations. This occurred in 1822. Mr. Monroe, 
the president, in an elaborate address to the Congress, explains 
the views of the executive on the subject : — 

As soon as the movement assumed inch steady and consistent form as to 
make the success of the provinces probable, the rights to which they were 
entitled by the law of nations,. as equal parties to a civil war, were extended 

to them Through the whole of this contest ^ie United States have 

remained neutral, and have fulfilled, with the utmost impartiality, all the 

obligations incident to that character This contest has now reached 

such a stage, and been attended with such decisive success on the part of the 
provinces, that it merits the most profound consideration, whether their right 
to the rank of independent nations, with all the advantages incident to it hi 
their intercourse with the United States, is not complete. . . Buenos Ayres- 
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assumed that rank by a formal declaration, in li816v and hns enjoyed ii since 
I810,/r« from invasion by the parent country., The provinces composing 
the Republic of Columbia, after having separately declared their independence, 
were 1 United by a fundamental law of the 17th December, 1819.' A strong 
Spanish force occupied at that time certain parts x>f the territory within their 
limits, and waoad a destructive war. That force has beer/repeatedly defeated, 
and the whole <n it either made prisoners, or destroyed, or expelled from the 
country, with the exception of an inconsiderable portion only — which is 
blockaded in two fortresses. 

The provinces? ott the Pacific have- lrkewise been very successful. CHift 
declared independence in 1818,- and has since enjoyed it undisturbed; and of 
late, by the assistance of Chili and Buenos Ayres, the revolution has extended 
to Peru. Of the movement in Mexico, our information is less authentic ; but 
it is nevertheless distinctly understood that the new government has declared 1 
its independence, and there is now no opposition to it there, nor a force* t0 
make it. 

For the last three yearn, the government of Spain' has not sent a single corpm- 
of troops to any part oftliat country; nor is there any reason to believe it will 
send any in future. Thus it is manifest that all those provinces are not only 
in full enjoyment of their independence, but, considering the state of the war 
and other circumstances, that there is not the most remote prospect of their 
being deprived of it. When the result of such a contest is manifestly 
settled, the new governments l#re a claim to recognition by other powers, 
which ought not to be resisted. 

The delay which has been observed in making a decision on this important 
subject will, it is presumed* have afbrded an unequivocal proof to Spain, aw 
it must have done to other powers, of the 1 high respect entertained by the: 
United States for her rights, and of their determination not to interfere with 
them. 

To motives of interest this government has invariably disclaimed all pre^ 
tension, being' resolved to take no part in the controversy, or other meaau* 
in regard to it which should not merit the sanction of the civilised world. 

When we regard, then, the great length of time which this war has been 
prosecuted, the complete success which has attended it in favour of the pro- 
vinces, the present condition of the parties, and the utter inability of Spain to* 
produce any change in it, we are compelled to conclude that its fate is settled, 
and tb^t the provinces which have declared their independence, and ate in 
the enjoyment of it, ought to be recognised. 

T*he admirable state paper from which the previous quotations 
are taken was submitted to the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

This committee, in its report thereon, first ascertained and 
described the actual independence of the provinces in question, 
recited the events up to the date of the paper, and said : — 

Such are the facts which have occupied the attention' of youfr committee, 
and which in their opinion irresistibly prove that the nations of Mexico, 
Columbia, Buenos Ayres, Peru, and Chili, in Spanish America, are in fact 
independent. 

To justify such a recognition by us, it is necessary only to show, as is 
already sufficiently sbpwn, that the people of Spanish America are withm 
their respective limits exclusively sovereign, and thus in fact independent. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that those governments (of Europe) 
have waited like this only for the evidence of facts, which might not only' 
suffice to justify them under the laws and usage of nations, but to^satufo 
Spain herself, that nothing had been prematurely done, or which could 
justly offend her feelings, or be considered as inconsistent wjth her rights. 
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This rcicogntion was remonstrated against by the Spanish goYera- 
mcnt, although done with such care, after such a length of time, 
and when independent, by reason of no opposing force or war 
being within the limits of the provinces. 

The remonstrance of Spain against a recognition of fact, so con- 
siderately made, brought forth a reply from Mr. Adams, the Secre- 
tary of State, and this furnishes a valuable text for future 
guidance : — 

In the conflicts which have attended those revolutions the United States 
have carefully abstained from taking any part respecting the right of the 
nations concerned in them, to maintain and organise their own political consti- 
tutions, by observing, wherever it was a contest by arms, the most impartial 
neutrality. But the civil war in which Spain was for some years involved with 
the inhabitants of her colonies in America, has in substance ceased to exist. 
Treaties, equivalent to an acknowledgment of independence, have been con- 
cluded by the commanders and viceroys of Spain herself, with the republic 
of Columbia, with Mexico, and with Peru, while in the provinces of La Plata 
and in Chili no Spanish force has for several years existed to dispute the 
independence which the inhabitants of these countries had declared. 

Under these circumstances, the government of the United States, far from 
consulting the dictates of a policy questionable in its morality, has yielded to 
an obligation of duty of the highest order, by recognising as independent 
states, nations which, after deliberately asserting their right to that character, 
had maintained and established it against all the resistance which had been or 
could be brought to oppose it. This recognition is neithcHn tended to invalidate 
any right of Spain, nor to affect the employment of any means which she 
may yet be disposed or enabled to use, with the view of reuniting those pro- 
vinces to the rest of her dominions. It is the mere acknowledgment of facts 
existing, with the view to the regular establishment with the nations newly 
formed, of those relations, political and commercial, which it is the moral 
obligation of civilized and christian nations to entertain reciprocally with 
one another. » 

Such, then, was the way, the time, and the manner of recogni- 
tion by the United States of the independence of the republics of 
South America. 

. Twehe years after — revolt had commenced — twelve tears ha4 
been allowed to pass away without political relations with those 
provinces of South America — so wise and scrupulous.were they ere 
they declared their belief in the actual independence of the 
revolted provinces. They had weighed all the arguments, peti- 
tions, and facts ; had waited for years after all force had ceased to 
occupy the soil of the dependencies which belonged to Spain ; 
had known of treaties being entered into between the Spanish 
representatives and the people who had fought for their indepen- 
dence ; and had not recognised them until years after a declaration 
of that independence had been made. 

Now we come to our own course on the same question. The 
accomplished statesman, George Canning, was the one who had in 
charge the character of this country at that time ; and we shall 
see that he was even more chary of recognition than the 
United States. Our position in his hands was dignified, consi- 
derate, and friendly.. * 
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The United States recognised the independence of the Spanish 
provinces in 1822, eleven years after revolution was made. We 
did not do so until 1825, fourteen years subsequent to that begin- 
ning of revolution. 

Between 1822 and 1825, Canning had been urging the mother 
country (Spain) to acknowledge these independencies first, in order 
that Britain may simply have to do what the parent had done and 
had declared to be right to do. In his despatch to our ambassador, 
in 1824, the following passage is contained : — 

If so large a portion of the globe should remain longer without any 
recognised political existence, or any definite political connection with the 
established governments of Europe, the consequences of such a state of things 
must be at once most embarrassing to those governments, and most injurious 
to the interests of all European nations. For these reasons, and not from 
mere views of selfish policy, the British government is decidedly of opinion 
that the recognition of such of the new states as 'have established de facto 
their separate political existence, cannot be much longer delayed. The 
British government have no desire to anticipate Spain in that recognition. On 
the oontrary, it is on every account their wish that his Catholic Majesty should 
have the grace and the advantage of leading the way in that recognition 
among the powers of Europe. 

So that, during fourteen years the negotiations were carried on, 
and even at the end of that period the anxiety was to cause the 
old country to acknowledge the new, rather than, by precipitating 
our recognition, giving offence probably to the political sensitive- 
ness of Spain. The merchants of London, in 1824, petitioned 
parliament for the immediate recognition of the independence of 
the states of South America ; those had de facto established the 
same. Tfcese merchants were not quite so eager for recognition 
of an independence without the curse of slavery clinging to it, as 
are the petitioners now for recognition with the curse of slavery 
wrapping the whole body social and politic. The former waited 
fourteen years with consideration, knowledge, and wisdom ; the 
latter could not wait two years ere they craved for the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the slave states of North America, 
so large an interest had they in that highly " civilised and 
Christian" form of empire. 

On presenting the petition of the London merchants, Sir J. 
Macintosh made a speech which cannot be overlooked, as it and 
the reply of Canning are taken as the British references on recogni- 
tion. In that speech are the following passages : — 

The fact of independence is now the sole object of consideration. If there 
be no independence we cannot acknowledge it, if there be, we must 
To understand the matter rightly, we must consider separately, what are 
often confounded, the two questions : Whether there is a contest still pending 
with Spain ? And whether internal tranquillity be securely established. 

If theseevidences of independence de facto were true, then recog- 
nition must ensue. If they were not, then the petition could not 
be entertained. He, however, believed that there was no proof of 
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a contest approaching to equality — consisting as it did of a " single 
castle in Mexico, an island on the coast of Chili, and a small army 
in Tipper Peru !" - and his judgment was that, there was internal 
tranquillity within the limits of the independencies, so much so at 
least as to enable thein to perform the common duties of justice 
and goodwill to their neighbours, and therefore he, Sir J. Mac- 
intosh, went for recognition. Mr. Canning, in reply, admitted 
nearly all the points of the claim, and said — 

It must be an object of higher importance to them (the colonies) that the 
recognition by England should be delayed, in the hope of bringing with it 
a similar concession from Spain, rather than that the recognition by England 
should be so precipitate as to postpone, if not prevent, recognition by the 
mother country. 

In the spring of 1825 treaties were made by us with Biq de la 
Plata and Columbia, and in the following year, 1826, a charge 
d'affaires was sent to Mexico. 

In answer to a remonstrance by Spain, Mr. Canning, in 1825, 
replied that— 

The separation of the Spanish colonies from Spain has been neither our 
wish nor our work. To continue to call that a possession of Spain in which 
all Spanish occupation and power had been actually extinguished and effaced, 
eouid render no practical service to the mother country, but it would have 
risked the peace of the world. For all political communities are responsible 
to other political communities for their conduct ; that is, they are bound to 
perform the ordinary international duties, and to afford redress for any 
violation of the rights of others by their citizens and subjects. 

His conclusion was that if recognition had not taken place the 
mother country would have been responsible for acts over which 
she had no control, nor could exercise the shadow of control, and 
therefore the political existence of the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries who had established, in fact, their independence, was essential 
to their responsible place in the family of nations. There are, 
therefore, two kinds, of recognition, the one the acknowledgment 
of actual independence, having power to preserve internal tran- 
quillity and do justice ; and the other an acknowledgment of the 
, right of one side or the other of the belligerents — which, Yattel 
«ays, means war. The first is the one we have shewn accorded to 
the Spanish provinces, after their independence had been established 
for years, without an opposing force within their borders having 
the least semblance of power. Can we accord this recognition to 
the slave states of America 1 Are they in actual independence, or 
have they tranquillity within their limits 1 Do they administer 
justice and goodwill to their neighbours % Have' they expelled 
the forces of the mother country from within their assumed 
territory ? Have they established peace ? Have they the power to 
grant security to foreigners in their midst ? These are the salient 
points in the consideration of recognition ; these must be answered in 
the affirmative before they are within the court of British privilege. 
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With three thousand miles of a blockade on their coast, with the 
forces of their parent country in occupation of one-half of the 
revolted states, with the possession of their most valuable empo- 
rium of commerce, with the great valley of the Mississippi nearly 
all in their power, with only a very small portion of their claimed 
boundary free from the Federal forces, — can it be maintained that 
all doubt is dissipated as to probable danger to rebel success 3 
Are they established 1 .It is a curious fact that, with all the 
reputed victories of the rebels, they have continued to narrow the 
area of their territory, and the loyalists to gain the area lost. So 
that, if defeats of that kind to the loyal arms go on, they will 
continue to advance into the heart of rebeldom, until the very 
victories of the one will be the triumph of the other. Subjugation 
is not "placed beyond reasonable doubt, and actual independence is 
not established ; therefore, the first kind of recognition cannot be 
claimed, and if claimed cannot be granted. 

Recognition in its primary sense may be asked, but, inasmuch 
as that means war, can it be acceded to 1 

Earl Russell declared, in March last, that — 

Looking at the question of right, it would not be a friendly act to the 
United States of America, it would be a failure in our obligations to a country 
with which we stand on relations of peace and amity ; it would be a failure of 
friendship on our part if at this moment we were to interpose and recognise 
the Southern states. 

The noble lord alluded to the historical record of our aid given 
to other nations in their struggle from tyranny to freedom, and 
we trust the distinction will ever be the pivot of all recognition to 
come. He said — 

We interfered in the caSe of Holland to save Holland from tyranny, the 
religious and political tyranny of Philip II. We helped the Portuguese to 
relieve themselves from the tyranny under which they groaned ; we aided 
Greece in her effort to found 2k free and independent monarchy. In all these 
instances, whether of war carried by our ancestors or in our own time, there 
was nothing at which an Englishman need be ashamed. We have taken 
part in interventions which have been in behalf of independence, in behalf 
of freedom, in behalf of the welfare of great portions of mankind; and I 
should be sorry indeed if there should be any intervention, which would bear ' 
a different character. If ever we feel ourselves bound to interfere— and may 
it be seldom — I trust it will be in the cause of liberty, and in order that we 
may promote the freedom of mankind, as we have done in those cases. 

Noble words, by a good and noble Englishman, in his place in 
the House of Lords ! ' 

Freedom is the burden, the end, and the aim of our interven- 
tions and our recognitions ; be it so to the end of our national 
history ! 

Freedom being the glory of our past recognitions, are we pre- 
pared to war for the new Empire ofr Slavery, exulted in by a 
Stephens, taught by a Spratt, treasoned for by a Davis, a "toombs, 
a Cobb, a Wigfall, a Mason, a Slidell, a Benjamin, and fought for 
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under their heel of despotism? Wab is the watchword of a 
newly-elected arbiter, and self-elected arbiter, of the destinies of 
the working men of this nation. " / am for war /" was this 
hero's cry, and he has a few equally unwise, more ignorant, 
perhaps less honest, but assuredly as reckless as he, who take up 
the cry "War!" " Kecognition !" " Cotton!" Is it necessary 
that thirty millions of the Saxon race on this side of the Atlantic, 
should be involved in all the horrors and untold miseries of a 
war with the Saxon race on the other side of the Atlantic, to 
please the morbid palate, the diseased fancies, the temporary 
insanities of a few subjects of this realm, which few do make 
cotton and money their God, whom the slaveholders hoped and 
said were so numerous in this country that it was by the " grace 
of cotton," as surely as "by the grace of God," that Queen 
Victoria held her crown 1 But, fortunately, the rebellion that 

THE SLAVEHOLDERS HAVE TRIED TO CREATE IN THIS KINGDOM IS A 

failure. Queen Victoria is not deposed, nor will she suffer 
wrong at the hands of the true men of this nation ; she is too 
much beloved by all to be touched by the fearful utterance of the 
slaveholders wish and belief Their creed is not our creed, and 
their system shall never be ours. 

In conclusion : Do these new lovers of their country, and of 
their fellowmen, these peculiar Mends of humanity and guardians 
of the well-being of this kingdom; know what war means ? War 
means taxation ! War means ships, ammunition, all the elements 
of destruction, and men to be sent to be destroyed ! War means . 
Britain to be the enemy of the United States ! War means 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, to be the haters of 
their kindred and their race on the soil of America ! War means 
reprisals by sea on the commerce of the United States, and repri- 
sals by sea on the commerce of this kingdom ! War means a 
sudden catastrophe falling upon the industrial pursuits of the 
nation and of the whole commercial enterprise ! War means the 
support of tne slave power ; with the slave-driver's whip as the 
emblem of power, the manacle as the emblem of internal security, 
the unpaid labour as the sign of its wealth ; the sale and purchase 
of men, women, and children as its order of " Divine Providence ;" 
and the breeding, by unchaste and unhallowed intimacy, of human 
beings as the insignia of dignity, chivalry, and high civilisation ! 

This catalogue of offences against the living, with millions of 
money thrown away; thousands of lives lost ; centuries of hatred 
and evil developed and burnt in as by fire ; this is what war means, 
and nothing less can by possibility satisfy this devourer of human 
amity and national friendship. 

Who is prepared for war? "I am," says a voice in the 
legislative hall of St Stephen's, and its echo only is heard in 



some other chambers of the provinces. If it should comeat their 
call, and they lived to see the horrible drama played out to its 
bitter end, their existence would be the severest punishment that 
could be inflicted. 

Cotton cannot come with recognition at the present time ; the 
name is but a synonym for war, and war is not cotton. 

These men of war are inconsiderate in their statements, fake in 
their assumptions, and they err in their conclusions. 

non-recognition op the slave power — non-intervention in 
the American war, and neutrality, are and will be the safe- 
guards OF THE PEACE, COMFORT, AND TRUE DIGNITY OF A FREE. 
CIVILIZED, AND CHRISTIAN NATION. 
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